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THE GIRL WITH A MISSION 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn Addresses a Packed House at 
Duluth on Industrial Unionism 

The visit of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn to share would not be forthcoming until 
Minnesota in behalf of the Industrial such time as the means of producing 
Workers of the World is arousing great wealth was owned by the laboring class 
interest among the workers of that instead of by the capitalistic class, 
state. She spoke on Sunday night, No- The argument that the capitalist was 
vembcr 17, at Duluth, to an audience deserving of his profits because of spe- 
that filled Odd Fellows' hall. From an cial ability and the ownership of wealth- 
interesting report of the meeting in the producing machinery did not hold water. 
Duluth Herald wc take the following Miss Flynn maintained, because all of 
extracts- tl'" labor-saving and wealth-producing 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is nothing if machinery was invented and created by 

iurt MrnrVt Socialistic fervor seems to ,mn from thc P°° r laboring class, and 

^^^ Si^SS^ aftc v hc <r\r > vas , opcratcJ by the 

-! I- r»,l ,lr..*e m«. i« •» cirl men from the laboring class. 

I °mi sion" whh a bhr M Sid "When man can bify ideas, brain and 

X "deliveTed °her tweeping g «J2?.liS5 creative ability on the market, he doesn't 

with perfect indifference as to where have to have any brains of his own, and 

it li t u " ot necessarily possessed with special 

" ,cy , , .. . . . ability," she said. "Thc working man 

bhc spoke to an audience which {% cnfillc(| {0 (he fi(s resuIting from 

packed Odd Icllows hall las evening. ttic operation of tlic nmcliinc tipoti wliich 

There were a few labor leaders there hc work an( , whjch was invcnted and 

out of curiosity; a scattering of women cnMeil by workingmcn. Profits should 
who were curious to see this strange h kj h possible, 

school girl with the strange mission in * hc cxistcncc 0 f t |, e capitalistic 

life, and a large number of followers dass js f thaf , hc ]ahonr $ 0cS not 
of l ie bocialntic doctrines expressed a „ „ jat js ^ tQ , lim 

Characterizing thc American Fcdcra- , I)C | aborjnf , „ ian of today( shc as . 

lion of Labor as organized scabbcry. . 5cr(cd js a slavc who scl|s , umse if, and 

and branding it as a labor trust work- wJlQ js worM off than wcre the Wack 

ing injury to the majority of laborers shvcs of lhc soutl) bcforc {he Civi , wa( . 

for the benefit of the minority, the g rl Thc b , ack s , avcs rcprcscntcd a cash 

orator was evidently voicing the sent - v;||nc am , (hcjr own(T took carc t0 sce 

mcnts of many of her Socialistic fol- , hat ( , wcrc propcrJy fcdi c | ol | lcd and 

lowers in the room, but her statements ho . Jscd for iM hcalth and dcMh meant 

in this respect made the several local a wont , oss tQ , )im shyc% of thc 

labor leaders present hitch uneasily prcaent havc no cash vaIuc to thcir em _ 

about in their chairs. ploycrs outside of their ability to work. 

Another statement wliich thc union an ,i no one carcs whether they are sick 

men present did not appear to look upon and dcad or alive and well, for as soon 

with favor was to the effect that it as one laborer drops from the ranks hi< 

would be better for everybody con- p | acc j s filled by another at the same 

ccrncd if Japanese labor wcre not ex- price. Thc wage slavc is more profitable 

eluded from this country. The speaker t 0 the master than was thc black slave 

said all laboring men were brothers, and before thc war, she said, 
arpticd that they should work together Miss Flynn deplored the fact that la- 

as such, no matter what their nationality taring classes were at war among them- 

might he. Shc claimed the barring of selves, and said that capitalists wcrc 

Oriental lal>or from America would re- careful not to injure their own interests 

suit, and already had resulted, in Amcr- |,y fighting among themselves. She fa- 

ican manufacturers building thcir fac- vored labor unions, but said unions 

lories in Japan. i.uut be formed according to the whole 

Miss Flynn said to start with that she industry, taking in everybody connected 
was a member of the Industrial Workers with any one line of work, instead of 
of thc World, and that thc meeting was being organized according to small de- 
held under the auspices of that organiza- partmcnts of the big work, and charging 
lion. She took up the idea that there initiation fees that bar the jobless man. 
arc no class distinctions in America, and If everybody in any way connected with 
attempted to prove that there wcre such maintainancc and operation of a railroad 
distinctions existing here, despite every- belonged to the same union, for ex- 
thing that has been said to the contrary, ample, the road would be completely tied 
Shc said there would be some excuse up in case of a strike, 
for the idea if all thc people were cam- Labor produces all the wealth and 
ing their living at present as did the must organize to assume control of pro- 
Americans at thc time of the Rcvolu- dtiction. before laboring men will have 
tionary war, but showed how living con- the right to life, liberty and the pur- 
ditions had changed entirely since then, suit of happiness. concluded the 
In the early days a community was suf- speaker, 
ficicnt unto itself. Most of the men — — ~— - 

owned farms, and the tools on the farms. Voluntary Contributions 

Those who ™*£«\™"te*J& Win. Dcneke, Vancouver, B. C. $5.00 

with those tools was /as McCall. ' fkcoma.* Wash". ! ! 2.50 
their owner, lie man who had don : the y FinmKani Pittsburg, Pa... 1.00 

work. Individual butchers shc^aker* r ; \. Augustin. Hartford, Conn. .50 

etc.. supplied the wants of the people in . , ancr * IIarlfor ,i c orm 2S 

thcir community .n th«r parti^lar lm». ^ Hartfo ' rd( Conn jq 

while the housewife at ended I to the y K M „ artford Conn 

cloth-making. In short, the ! people were £ Schwa „ t Hnrtfo rd, Conn 50 

independent of any outs.de J"5.v H.' <> "«m. Hartford, Conn 25 

and the measure of their P.rospcrUy dc- „ nartfon ,, C onn 25 

pended entirely upon their own en- At ,^ n , rtford> Co nn 25 

<lcnvor. ,K««i.,i.t„ l Eichingcr, Hartford, Conn.. .25 

Present conditions arc absolute y re- j. I)ic | If Hartford. Conn 25 

m( ?Yt from . com,1 ' , 1 on, 1 ,hcn * x ' S,m 5: V. Collins. Hartford. Conn 25 

said Miss Hynn. The last seventy-fne , Koh)bacb( Hartford, Conn.. .25 

years have evolved an entirely new and . Hartford. Conn 25 

different stage of development .brought y p „artford. Conn 25 

about chiefly through the s<-para«»on of ^ Mnji-ov^j, H ar ,f ord , Conn. .25 

the lal.or.ng man from the ownership of ,, arson nar(ford , Conn 25 

the machines upon which or with i which . M nartford , Conn 25 

he work*. The lalw saving machine of w M • Hartford. Conn 25 

today was characterized as being a so- M f Hartford. Conn 25 

cial tool, an.l lalK>r cond.t.ons B^erally ,.. c s , „artford. Conn. . .25 

were put under the same classification. ,, s „J Hartford. Conn 25 

The Chicago stock y V ds wcr e cite, to rn „ c ,. tcd 5n Schenectady 6.50 

make clearer he speaker s meaning Redmond, Wash 1.00 

Each man employed there is merely a , R Williams. Greenwater. Cal. .60 

cog m a big machine. Only a tiny frac- ( . Rc ,| mond , \ Vas h 1.00 

tional part of the b.g work c.w i be ^done , R mn - Greenwater. Cal. .60 

by h.m. or is known by him. where sev- ^ f p 0|jvcr Greenwater. Cal. . .60 

cifly-live years ago the laborer in any p Shoemakert Greenwater. Cal. 60 

,nc h.v to I* skilled and had to , ha*e ( . w g| ff Grccnwalcrt C al.. .60 

knoxvledge of all parts of his work, » Ja)5 nrown> Greenwater. Cal... .60 
that he might alone turn out a complete R c , jnton Greenwater. Cal.. .60 

product. w n . Dc Bordc. Greenwater, 

I^ilior saving machines shc called in- gQ 

animate competitors of the f worWninwn. „ ^ orr ow.' rort'landVoVe. \M 

cmlxvlving in themselves the skill that yUnriee C|0vcr< rort i and . Ore.. .50 

f rr. mc . r1 ?' , was r cccs$ar y *° ,n . e . nian ; „ " E. C. Harding. Vineyard Haven, 

skilled lal»or is required with the new ^jj„ * ' 25 

machines, and women and children, at , am „ town - } \ \,[ ^ ' fa 1 .25 

starvation wages, arc called upon to do >. p s , s , p an , Minn . ... 300 

^ W °. rk . ormer, r ^''3 F - I'ntzsche. Houston. Tex 25 

They do the work as well, and much y } p collected on book 

cheaper than can the men. for the simple J ^ n j qo 

reason that no skill is required. Some . \ lon ^ Vancouver. B. C. . . . . >0 

one is needed to watch the machine, and w A pavi*. Vancouver. B. C. 1.00 

anyone will do. 

Miss Flvnn argued that under exist- $3640 
ing conditions laboring Previously' acknowledged'.: '. 979.56 

the right to life, liberty and the pursuit ' 

of happiness. She showed it to be a T . . f . . $1,015.96 

fact, by figures in her possession, that IoU1 to f^ZZ! 

the so-called capitalistic class controls New York Lecture Course 

99 per cent of the wealth of the country, n * w _ "T^ \T ^TT v . 

and that the capitalistic class comprises Thc Industrial Council of New York 

onlr 1 per cent of the people. City has arranged for a coarse of lec- 

The whole trouble, said the speaker, turcs to be given at the headquarters, 

lies in the fact that the working class do 60 Cooper Square, opposite 7th street 

not control the means of producing at 8 o'clock every Saturday night. It 

wealth If it did control such means, was opened November 16 by James 

everything would be plain sailing, and Connolly, on "Industrial Development 

everybody would be happy, according to and Industnal Unionism." Other an- 

the arguments of Miss Flynn. Noma- nouncements - are: Norember 23— 

chine or industry can be run without "Graftunionism and Industnal Uroon- 

the assistance of labor. She said the ism. n William Walters; November 30- 

workingmen were not by any means get- "Organization, its Principle and Fuik- 

tra« their share of the profits accruing lion." Eugene Fischer. Admission is 

from their labor, and asserted that this free and discussion follows lecture. 



Miners' Protest Endorsed 

The following communication from 
Local Union No. 262, I. W. W., Beatty, 
Nevada, with the protest of Beatty Lo* 
cal 245, W. F. M., explains itself: 

"Beatty, Nevada, Nov. 10, 1907. 
"Win, £. Trautmann, Chicago, 

"Fellow-Worker: We have endorsed 
the enclosed protest of Local 245, W. F. 
M., at a mass meeting called last night, 
at which there was present nearly all 
thc citizens of Beatty, a resolution was 
passed by unanimous vote to send a 
protest to Congress signed by all the citi- 
zens of this place against the suspensior 
of the annual assessment work on 
claims for the year 1907. This bill, if 
it passes, means the death of this camp, 
for if the non-resident (claim hogs) do 
not havc to do their work or hire it 
done, there will be nothing to do here 
this winter and it is a very bad season 
of the year for side-door Pullman trav- 
eling. 

"Yours for Industrial Freedom, 
"Ed P. Powers, 
"Fin. Sec. Local 262. I. W. W." 
THE PROTEST. 
"To thc Hon. George A. Bartlctt, 

"Tonopah, Nevada: 
"Whereas, wc, thc members of Be- 
atty Local 245, Western Federation of 
Miners, have been advised through the 
press of Nevada and in an interview 
with one of our members recently at 
Beatty, that you propose to introduce a 
bill in Congress to suspend thc annual 
assessment work on all mining claims, 
for the year 1907, therefore be it 

"Resolved. That wc respectfully pro- 
test against the passage of such pro- 
posed bill. Miners and prospectors who 
actually reside in the State of Nevada 
have nearly all done, or arc now doing, 
their assessment work; that speculators 
holding large numbers of claims, or 



non-resident corporations are mainly 
delinquent, and would be the beneficiar- 
ies at the expense of the actual miners 
and business interests of Nevada. Re- 
peat of the assessment law would dis- 
courage legitimate mining and retard 
the development and progress of the 
mtirc West. Such bill would destroy 
the mining industry, throw labor out 
of employment, ruin business houses, 
depopulate prosperous camps and adver- 
tise Nevada abroad as a beggar state. 

J. C. Miller, 
"Committee, Frank Moore, 
Nels Linn. 

"Beatty, Nevada, Nov. 6, 1907." 

Preston-Smith Release Committee; 

A meeting of delegates of all pro- 

?ressive labor organizations in New 
ork and vicinity will be held in the 
Hall, 60 Cooper Square, New York, 
on Saturday, November 30, 8 p. m., to 
set on foot a movement to demand the 
release of our fellow workers, Preston 
and Smith. All labor bodies are cor- 
dailly invited to send representatives, 
and to believe that if they do not receive 
a formal invitation it must be because 
of our failure to secure their proper ad- 
dresses, and not from any lack of cour- 
tesy. AH delegates from labor organ- 
izations will be welcomed. 

At this meeting steps will be taken 
to appoint officers and committees, and 
to formally organize thc committee. 

JAMES CONNOLLY, 
Secretary pro tern. 

Thc I. W. W. is reinforced by the 
support of "Proletarccts," organ of thc 
Lettish Socialist Labor Federation, pub- 
lished at Boston, Mas* For informa- 
tion concerning thc publication or or- 
ganization address J. Kundsin, 53 Boyn- 
ton street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 



Mullaney's Mind Probably Poisoned 



Crime Traced to Social Causes 



At a meeting of the New Bedford, 
Mass., local of the I. W. W., November 
13, a searching and unanswerable ad- 
dress on crime was read by A. Yates, 
from which wc give extracts. At thc 
same meeting 24 new members were .... 
admitted : 

"The question of criminology is oc- 
cupying thc attention of a great many 
people at thc present time and the ideas 
that arc brought forward as to thc cure 
or repression of crime have been the 
means of these few lines having been 
written, with thc object of adding a lit- 
tle to what has already been said on 
this most vital question which has oc- 
cupied thc attention of some of the 
greatest minds in this and other lands. 

"The general opinion of classic crim- 
inalists and of the people at large is 
that crime involves a moral guilt, be- 
cause it is due to the free will of the 
individual who leaves thc path of virtue 
and chooses the path of crime, and 
therefore it must be suppressed by 
meeting it with a proportionate quantity 
of punishment. This is to this day the 
current conception of crime, and the 
illusion of a free human will leads to 
the assumption that one can choose 
freely ltctwccn virtue and vice. How is 
it possible to cling to that idea of moral 
guilt when every individual is supposed 
to havc thc free choice to abandon vir- 
tue and give himself up to vice? I 
claim it is not the crinhnal who wills 
to commit crime, but rather that the 
individual should find himself perma- 
nently or transitorily in such personal, 
physical and moral conditions, and live 
in such an environment which becomes 
for him a chain of cause and effect that 
disposes him toward crime. 

"If tomorrow some beastly and in- 
comprehensible crime is committed, the 
conscience of the judge is troubled by 
this question. Was the person who com- 
mitted this crime morally free to act or 
not? He might plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances, .and therefore hold the per- 
son only partly guilty, or one-half or 
one-third, according to the case as it is 
understood. All this may take place in 
a strange and grave crime and, on thc 
other hand, go to the police courts, where 
the magic lantern of justice throws its 
rays upon the nameless human beings 
who* have stolen a bundle of wood in a 
hard winter or a loaf of bread for a 
hungry child, or who have slapped some 
one in the face in a saloon. And if they 
should find a defending lawyer who 
would demand thc appointment of a 
medical expert, watch the reception he 
would get from the judge. 

"When society is surprised by a 
beastly crime, it feels the entire founda- 
tion of its premises shaking: it halts for 
a moment ; it calls in the help of legal 
medicine and reflects before it sen- 
tences. But in the case of these poor, 
nameless creatures justice does not stop 
to consider whether that microbe in the 
criminal world that steals under the 
cover of hereditary or acquired degen- 
eration or in thc delirium of chronic 
hunger. It rather replies with a grin 
when he begs for a humane understand- 
ing of his case. Many crimes have been 
committed of late' of a serious nature 
that have called attention of society, with 
the result that the crime has been partly 
or wholly justifiable according to cir- 
cumstances. Such cases as the unwrit- 
ten law. great provocation and extenu- 
ating circumstances. To me all these 
elements brought into a criminal action 
is a denial of justice, for you either 
believe that a man is responsible for his 
crime, and in that case the concession 
of extenuating circumstances is a hy- 
pocracy, or you grant them in good 
faith and then you admit that the man 
was m circumstances which reduced his 



"For if your conviction concerning 
such circumstances wcrc sincere you 
would go to the bottom of them and ex- 
amine with thc light of your under- 
standing all those innumerable condi- 
tions toward those extenuating circum- 
stances. 

"Take it that this applies not only to 
adults, but also to human beings in the 
growing stage, whose muscular power 
may yield some profit for the capitalists. 
Take it that even thc mother, during the 
period of sacred maternity becomes a 
cog in thc machinery of industry. And 
you will understand that the child must 
grow up, left to its own resources, in 
the filth of life and that its history will 
be inscribed in criminal statistics which 
arc the shame of our so-called civiliza- 
tion. 

"Want is the strongest poison for the 
human body and soul. It is the fountain 
head of all inhuman and anti-social feel- 
ing. Where want spreads out its wings 
there the sentiments of love, of affec- 
tion, of brotherhood are impossible. 
When' work is assured, when living is 
certain, then want, cruel want, is in the 
distance and every good sentiment can 
germinate and develop in the human 
heart. The family then lives in a favor- 
able environment ; the parents agree ; thc 
children arc affectionate. But let a man 
who is haunted bv thc spectre of want 
and lack of employment and you will 
see the moral atmosphere in his family 
changing as from day into night. There 
is no work and the laborer comes home 
without any wages. The wife, who does 
not know how to feed the children, re- 
proaches her husband with thc suffering 
of his family and the bonds of affection 
and union arc loosened in that family 
Its members no longer agree: there are 
too many children and hc begins to de- 
spair. We generally forget the condi- 
tions of physical environment in which 
wc live because supernatural prejudice 
tells us that the body is a beast which 
wc must forget in order to elevate our- 
selves into a spiritual life. It is quite 
evident that economic misery has an 
undeniable influence on criminality. And 
if you consider that 76 per cent of the 
crimes that are committed in the south- 
ern states are crimes against property, 
it should not be so very difficult to sec 
that social conditions play a great part 
in thc making of criminals. 

"Moreover, the economic factor ex- 
erts its crime-breeding influence also 
under the form of a superabundance of 
wealth. In our present civilization, which 
constitutes thc golden age of human his- 
tory, wealth itself is a source of crime: 
for thc rich who do not enjoy the ad- 
vantage of manual or intellectual work 
suffer from the corruption of leisure 
and vice. The struggle and race for 
money poison their daily lives, and al- 
though the rich may keep out of reach 
of the penal code they have condemned 
themselves to a life devoted to hypo- 
critical ceremonies and this life leads 
them to a sportive form of criminality. 
In order to kill time they give themselves 
up to games of chance and those who 
dn viot care for that give themselves to 
the sport of adultery, which in that class 
is a pastime even among the best friends 
on account of sheer mental poverty. A 
man commits crime because he finds 
himself in certain physical and social 
conditions from which the evil plant of 
crime takes life and strength. And the 
abnormal man who is below the mini- 
mum of adaptability to social life and 
bears the mark of organic degeneration, 
develops either a passion or an aggres- 
sive form of abnormality and becomes 
a criminal. I do not claim that social 
conditions are the only factors in the 
cause of crime ; there are other factors, 
but ft would take up too much space to 
discuss at the present time; let these 
suffice for the present." 



[From Nevada Workman, Nov. 9.] 
A representative of The Workman 
called upon Vincent St. John, who is 
lying in the Miners' Union hospital, and 
obtained from him the following state- 
ment relative to the affray of last Tues- 
day : 

"A little before 5 o'clock on last Tues- 
day afternoon I went into the Stope sa- 
loon on Main street. I remained there 
until after thc 5 o'clock whistle had 
sounded. John Gilbert came into the 
saloon and asked me if I was ready to 
go home to supper. I was watching a 
solo game, and I said, 'Yes, as soon as 
this hand is played I will go.' We 
started out of the saloon, but wcrc called 
back to take a drink by Bob Murphy. 
Wc had the drink and left the place. 
We started down Main street in the 
direction of Columbia, walking on the 
left side of the street. Gilbert was on 
my left side; I was walking on the edge 
of the sidewalk. We were talking as 
wc went. Wc had got down Main street 
as far as thc Palm restaurant. I hap- 
pened to look up from the sidewalk, 
when I saw Paddy Mullaney. He had 
a gun in his hand, and when I first saw 
him hc was in the act of cocking it. 
Hc was then about six feet away from 
me, coming from thc direction in which 
I was going. At the same instant he 
fired at me. I felt the bullet strike my 
right lower arm, and I was conscious 
that it had broken it. Mullaney fired 
again, the second bullet striking a little 
lower than the first one, in the right 
wrist. After he had fired the first, two 
shots, which were fired in rapid suc- 
cession, I started to close on Mullaney. 
Almost immediately hc fired again, the 
third bullet entering my upper left arm. 
I turned then and went south down 
Main street as hard as I could run. I 
heard another shot fired as I ran down 
the street, and saw a man fall in front 
of the People's store. I was stopped in 
front of thc Hermitage saloon by Deputy 
Sheriff Call. 

Call asked me who had shot me and 
where he was. I told him. I also told 
him that my arm was broken and that 
I wanted to get to the hospital. Call 
told me to go over to ths Palace, saloon 
and get my arm tied up, and to get a rig 
there. I went across thc street and some 
one took hold of me and pulled me 
into the Palace saloon. Nace Grant 
bound up my arm with a towel. I went 
outside and got into a bus and told thc 
driver to take me to thc Miners' Union 
hospital. Under-Sheriff Bart Knight 
came over to the bus and ordered the 
driver to take me down to jail. I told 
Knight of my condition; that I was 
bleeding badly, and that I wanted to 
get to the hospital. Knight said: 'You 
go to the jail, and you'll get a doctor 
down there.' I was then taken to the 
jail office. They telephoned for a doc- 
tor, but I insisted that they should get 
the Miners' Union doctor, Dr. Wheeler. 
I protested all the time I was down 
there against being kept in the jail of- 
fice, and I repeatedly insisted that I 
should be taken to the Union hospital. 
Dr. Von Weadlestadt arrived after I 
had been there ten or fifteen minutes. 
He examined my arm, and I told him 
that I wanted to go to the hospital. 
He told me to get into his rig and he 
would drive me up there. I went out' 
with Deputy Sheriff Jack Grant and got 
into the rig. Grant and I started to 
drive off and Knight stopped us. Knight 
went back and talked to the doctor, and 
after a little while permitted us to drive 
away. I have no idea as to why I was 
taken down to the jail and kept there." 

As a result of the crazy act of Paddy 
Mullaney, on last Tuesday afternoon, 
Vincent St. John and John Tcnnant lay 
wounded in the Miners' Union hospital, 
the former with three bullet wounds in 
his arms, the latter in a very serious 
condition from loss of blood and the 
shock of amputation. A third man was 
also hit by one of the leaden missives 
of Mullaney, but it is reported that his 
injuries are slight. 

Both St. John and Tennant are doing 
as well as could be reasonably hoped for. 
Thc former was shot in three places. 
The first bullet struck the right fore- 
arm and broke the ulna. The second 
shot passed through the right wrist, but 
missed the bones and inflicted a clean 
wound. The third bullet went through 
the left upper arm. All the wounds 
arc healing properly, and it is not ex- 
pected that St. John will be confined to 
thc hospital for more than two weeks. 
He is young and vigorous, and if no 
infection in the wound occurs he has a 
good chance of pulling through with no 
permanent injury. There is a possi- 
bility, however, that his right arm will 
be crippled to some extent. St. John 
owes his life to one of two reasons: 
Either Mullaney is a poor shot or he 
was nervous when he did the shooting. 
The men were so near each other at the 
firing of the first shot that St. John is 
powder burnt. 

The condition of John Tennant is far 
more serious than that of St John. 
Tennant was hit by the third or fourth 
bullet from Mullaney. It struck him in 
the left leg, a little above the knee. The 
bullet, which must have been of a large 
calibre and from a powerful gun, struck 
the bone and fractured it. The injury 
was so serious that Dr. Wheeler was 
obliged to amputate the leg. JThe shock 
of the operation and the considerable 
loss of blood which Tennant had sus- 
tained before he received medical atten- 
tion have combined to render his condi- 
tion extremely precarious. Tennant was 
52 years of age on the day of the shoot- 
ing. He is not of very robust physique, 
and it will tax all h is vitality to pull 
him through hit troubles. 



The story of the shooting, as con- 
tained in the personal statement of St 
John, is the most clear and connected 
account of the occurrence which has yet 
appeared. It was impossible, on ac- 
count of his condition, to obtain a re- 
liable 'statement from John Tennant. 
Mullaney, St. John and Tennant were 
members of the Miners' Union. The 
Gold field press have not forgotten to 
make whatever capital could be manu- 
factured out of the fact in connection 
with this affair. The Workman has 
very little to say at this time as to the 
causes which led up to the regrettable 
occurence. It is well known that Mul- 
laney has been drinking heavily for 
some time past. The warmest friends of 
Vincent St. John cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that Paddy Mullaney 
was in his right mind when he fired at 
St. John. It is probable that the ene- 
mies of the latter had contrived to poi- 
son Mullaney's mind, and that when he 
sought to take thc life of his fellow- 
member hc was under the influence 
cither of morbid excitement or of sin- 
ister suggestions. 

Some of thc statements of our con- 
temporaries in relation to the ante- 
cedents of this affair need to be cor- 
rected in justice to both of the prin- 
cipals. It has been suggested that St. 
John and Mullaney were rivals for lead- 
ership in the union. That suggestion is 
absolutely without foundation. Neither 
of the men havc been prominent in the 
affairs of the union for thc past two 
months, and at no time has there been 
any justification for thc assertion that 
they were rivals for leadership. Mul- 
laney was one of thc most loyal mem- 
bers of the Western Federation of 
Miners during the Colorado troubles. 
He took a prominent part in Cripple 
Creek, and it is altogether more char- 
itable to attribute his recent action to 
an abnormal condition of mind than to 
charge it to a feeling of jealousy. 

It has been suggested that the trouble 
arose out of the part played by Mul- 
laney and St. John during the recent 
deliberations of the union in connection 
with the strike of the miners and power 
workers of Bishop, Cal. The rumor has 
been allowed to pass current that St. 
John took a prominent part in agitating 
fpr a sympathetic strike of the Gold- 
field union for the support of the 
Bishop union. The Workman is in a 
position to give an unqualified denial 
of this statement. St. John took no 
part whatever in the discussion on this 
subject, either at the regular or special 
meetings. As a matter of fact, it may 
be well to add that he has expressed 
himself in private as being in accord 
with the final action of the union in 
this matter, although most of his closest 
friends took the other side of the con- 
troversy. 

The occurrence has been a choice 
morsel for the delectation of the Citi- 
zens' Alliance and Mine Owners' Asso- 
ciation. The conjectures of the capital- 
ist press as to the causes of the affair 
are all colored with the usual animad- 
versions against St. John. But in view 
of some of the recent disclosures in the 
domain of the high-grader, the enemies 
of organized labor in this camp will 
probably have their hands full attending 
to their own affairs, and it is almost 
possible to hope that internal dissensions 
among union men will be solved without 
the intervention of their friends, the 
enemy. 



Jersey City Adopts Resolutions 

At a special meeting of Industrial 
lJnion No. 67, of Jersey City, N. J., held 
November 16, the following resolutions 
wcre adopted: 

"Whereas, On November 5th, in 
Goldficld, Ncv., Vincent St. John was 
injured through being shot by one Mal- 
lany, member of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners; and 

"Whereas, Vincent St. John has, 
through his activity in behalf of the rev- 
olutionary working class and the I. W. 
W., incurred the hatred of the capitalist 
class and the hostility of their agents 
who arc in the ranks of working class 
organizations; and 

"Whereas, To rid themselves of a rev- 
olutionary organizer the capitalists will 
resort to all measures, which is proven 
by the shooting in this instance and the 
recent imprisonment of St. John on a 
trumped-up charge of conspiracy to mur- 
der; and 

"Whereas, Though prominent mem- 
bers of thc working class may be assas- 
sinated, nevertheless the workers will 
rise and in spite of the activities of the 
masters and their agents, emancipate 
themselves from wage slavery; there- 
fore 

"Resolved, That we express our re- 
grets that the work of Vincent St. John 
has been temporarily retarded through 
the brutality of an alleged member of 
the W. F. M., and further we call upon 
the working class in general, and the 
miners in particular, to acquire knowl- 
edge of their slavery and thus put them- 
selves in a position to throw all fraudu- 
lent labor leaders out of their organiza- 
tion and enable them to put all their 
strength to the object of their emancipa- 
tion from wage slavery to freedom. 

"F. Gerold, Secretary." 

Bazaar at Newark 

A bazaar and fair is announced by 
the Newark District Industrial Council 
Newark. N. U of the I. W. W„ to be 
held at Starrs Auditorium, November 
28, 29 and 30. There win be a concert 
and dancing each evening, and all pro- 
ceeds go to the counctL All readers of 
Thc Bulletin arc urged to secure tickets 
for every day. 
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THEY SHUN THE LIMELIGHT 

That the^banking fraternity don't want too much public attention fo- 
cussed in their direction just at this time was illustrated plainly enough the 
other day in Chicago. In the trial of Walsh, the financial pirate, for bank 
wrecking, it was the intention of the defense to prove that what Walsh had 
done was a common practice with bankers generally, that he had done no 
more than other bankers were doing continually—which was no doubt true 
enough. When the hearing of the case was adjourned on Friday, November 
15, to be taken up again last Monday morning, it was given out that bankers 
galore would be summoned to testify in support of "the other fellow did it" 

Elea. But between Friday and Monday the lawyers for the bank wrecker 
eard a great noise from the bankers, and in the capitalist papers Monday 
morning the announcement was made that the plan to put bankers on the 
stand had been abandoned. It was declared that members of the Clearing 
House Association communicated with the attorneys and with Mr. Walsh, 
urging that such a charge at this time against bankers generally WOULD 
BRING SERIOUS RESULTS. 

All of which has strong earmarks of probability. If all the bankers 
could be brought into court and compelled to testify whereof they know 
about the plundering schemes of each other, it is no doubt true that the dis- 
closure would "bring serious results." 

And if those on the inside of the causes for the present financial stress 
could be made to disgorge all the facts and the capitalist newspapers com- 
pelled to print them, there is no question but the revelation would "bring 
serious trouble." ....... 

In the end, however, the trouble would be all for the bankers and 
their predatory progeny, if the workers learned the impossibility of pros- 
perity and progress by retaining the profit system. 



IS GOMPERS A GRAFTER? 

The president of the American Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers, 
*is under serious charges of graft. Instead of demanding an investigation at 
the hands of the convention now in session at Norfolk, Virginia, what does 
he do? He says let Mr. Van Cleave, president of the National Manufacturers 
Association, come out in the open and make the charges himself. The charges 
are specific enough. They are accompanied with much detail and document- 
ary backing, and although originating in a hostile quarter, they cannot be 
ignored. They appear in "American Industries," edited by Mr. Van Cleave 
and show an intimate acquaintance with the affairs of the A. P. of L. We 
printed many details of the charges in last week s Bulletin and here briefly 

tompers is charged with living beyond his visible income in Washington, 
with getting big private commissions on the great amount of printing given 
out by the A. F. of L., with being in various partnerships for the issuing of 
official labor publications, with being interested in schemes whereby enor- 
mous commissions are paid out to advertising agents for the American Fed- 
erationist with the suggestion that out of it he gets thousands of dollar* of 
"divvy," with selling printing privileges in connection with the souvenirs that 
were formerly gotten out and putting the money in his pocket, and with be- 
ing concerned in debaucheries and orgies and scandals. 

It is not upon the benevolence of the possessing class, nor upon senti- 
ments of brotherhood and love that the producers of the world mutt depend 
for deliverance from the injustice and brutality of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. To achieve freedom, the one necessary condition is the o[S»njf»- 
tion powerful enough to take hold of and operate the mean, whereby they 
live, and to control the institutions now used by the possessing class to jus- 
tify and defend property. The working class will organize and exercise their 
powe"to tike aSd hold when they become conscious that there u . no wealth 
without work and no rich c ass without a contributory poo clas f When 
the producers understand this, that the riches of the few result from the 
oovcrtv of many, that poverty for the masses is inevitable so long as riches 
l57SlSrTO«ct. tfie dawn of the new day will break .nd the conscious 
workers, rising to the great occasion, will accomplish their task. 

• • # 

The guarantee of class-conscious action at the ballot box is the existence 
of class-consciousness in the mine mill, factory j and -JS^SSS^ 
If there is no unity and no recognition of class interests where tfie workers 
are employed, capitalist politicians can readily succeed in dividing them at 
the polls. Separated by craft unionism where they ? work, they .are logically 
the prey of designing politicians where they vcte Industrial Unionum atas 
to unit* [the workers in the industrial field, to enlighten them »S*^*««g 
interests in the realm of production; that "compushed . ^V"*"*™ JJf 
characterize their movements elsewhere, and they will not be coerced t>y tear 
or diverted from their mission by sentimentality and compromise. 

• • * 

The dynamite most needed in the labor movement of Anwrica is com- 
pounded of ideas. The strongest weapon labor has in its «™°ryta the clear 
brain, the mind saturated with revolutionary principles, that knjows no com- 
promise, that conceives the revolution as a complete transformation from 
private to social ownership of aU the essentia means of life. . 

With that conception, clear and definitely fixed In the working-class, 
mind, the revolution is seen to be dependent for its complete KcmUfiV 
Sent in the interest of the working class, upon the **»^ 
of the working class. The revolution means, for us, education, organisation, 
discipline— in a word, preparation.^ ^ ^ 

Industrial Unionists have been called the "confiscators of industry," 
because they propose to "take and hold" the tools and means of employ- 
ment. And it fits us exactly. We make no pretense of gaining economic 
freedom by the middle class reform route, or passing resolutions ««*«nst 
"coolie and Mongolian labbr," or setting up a "postal savings bank, or 
erecting public "lavatories" on street corners, or making somebody an office 
holding attache of a capitalist government. We are after a government of 
the working class and by the working class, and against every other class— 
a government that will take possession of the things that are essential to 
the working class. » e • 

All things are possible to the workers through effective organisation 
that makes them masters of their own jobs and .their own tools. When 
the power to control and operate the mine and the shop, the mill and the 
factory, the railway and all distributive agencies, is in the hands of an 
educated and disciplined working-class organization, there is no power left 
that can prevail against the working class. The dirty, the mission of the 
workers is clear: Build up the organization, the industrial administration 
of your class, to take possession of all factors now used to enslave you. 



Brewers Will Be Reiruiated 

The prospect is that the charter of the 
United Brewery Workers, which was 
revoked by Gompers, will be restored by 
the convention of the A. F. of L., now 
in session at Norfolk, Va., thus nipping 
in the bud the scheme to line up the 
brewers with the fake industrial move- 
ment which some folks really think will 
he launched under the leadership of the 
Mahoncyites in January. A resolution 
which went to the committee and will 
be reported upon calls for the return 
of the revoked charter on the ground 
that the act of revocation is a policy of 
coercion and a radical departure from 



coercion 
the policies of 



"arbitration and 
suasion," and so forth. The main 



tors in the convention against the brew- 
ers are the International Engineers, 
Firemen and Teamsters. 

• • • 
Two results flow from the meeting of 
the A. F. of L. at Norfolk. Va. First 
the organization has put itself on record 
against gov e r n ment ownership of rail- 
roads and mines; second, the cOTvention 
raised the pay of Gompers to $5,000 end 
of Morrison, the secretary, to $4/100. 



The first action rejects two planks 
taken from the Socialist party platform, 
which arc very dear to the heart of cer- 
tain pseudo-Socialists, and is a crushing 
response to the efforts they have been 
making for years as "borers from 
within." The comfortable increase in 
the salaries of $1,500 a year each— equal 
to the yearly wages of three average 
workers contributing dues to craft 
unionism— is a substantial recognition of 
the peculiarly valuable services which 
the recipients render to capitalism. 

Saturday, November 46, was a boom- 
ing day for new subscriptions to Thi 
Bullictik. Four mails that day brought 
in 150 new names (with the cash) for. 
a year. There was a good bunch from 
Montana, a bigger one from Utah and 
small lots from other sections of the 
conntry. It means an increase of about 
250 for the week. 

Monday, November 18, there came to 
general headquarters a charter applica- 
tion for a new local in British Columbia 
and among the charter members is a for- 
mer member of the second Russian 



Economic Determinism 

Is economic determinism a fact or 
not? It shall be the purpose of this 
article to prove that it is. To under- 
stand the stages of development from 
the old order to the new we must search 
elsewhere than in the minds of men, 
and we will soon find that change is 
forced by and through the change in the 
economic base upon which any society 
is built. The base is the method on 
which production and distribution is car- 
ried on. In accordance with that all 
individuals must adapt themselves if 
they wish to survive in the struggle for 
existence. 

Let us take a few examples from life 
today. Take a physician who is prac- 
ticing medicine; it very seldom happens 
when you call on him that he tells you 
that he can do nothing for you, and that 
he does not understand the nature of 
your sickness. Why? Because he is, 
through economic necessity, forced to 
have the "dough" and understands that 
the longer he can keep vou hanging on 
and lingering in your sickness, the stead- 
ier will his income be. It is not a pay- 
ing proposition for him to cure you 
fast. Is this not an evidence that 
economic determinism is a fact? An- 
other example : Why does an employer 
hire labor? Only one motive, and that 
is to acquire surplus value. Mark well 
that the moment we as wage slaves do 
not produce any surplus value we lose 
our jobs. Why? Because the master 
class has always acted in accordance with 
their economic interest. They are 
numerically the smallest class, and still 
we find that 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion owns 90 per cent of the wealth. 

How is it worked? Let us see: The 
capitalist has learned how to adapt him- 
self in the struggle for existence. Capi- 
talists, as we all well know, when any 
strike or conflict is on between capital- 
ists and the working class, the capitalists 
stand united, while labor stands separ- 
ated and divided, which counts for the 
many defeats that labor has suffered of 
late in the struggle. Wagcworkers, we 
must learn the trick the capitalist has 
learned, and that is to unite the whole 
working class in one union against the 
capitalist union, well knowing that labor 
produces all wealth. Yes, fcllow-work- 
crs, we wage slaves do the world's work ; 
upon us rests the whole structure of so- 
ciety ; we live in misery and want, while 
the capitalists, the social parasites, have 
all the good things of life. Is it not 
high time that we slaves should know a 
little more about our material welfare? 
I for one think so. Come, wake up; 
let us organize and educate ourselves 
in the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and that done, I know we will have the 
power to take and hold the product of 
our labor for ourselves. Our motto is, 
"The worker shall have all he produces," 
and the capitalist trfust produce what he 
gels. Yes, this, some one will say, 
sounds very fine, but it can't be done 
because the slaves will not stand to- 
gether. But let us go back to the eco- 
nomic condition which we are suffering 
under, and right here let me say it is 
not a question of what you like or don't 
like. Economic conditions will force you 
to either properly adapt yourselves in 
the struggle for existence, and, mark 
well, if wc don't you will die or go back 
to a condition even worse than the pres- 
ent. Let me point out the underlying 
reasons that to me seem very logical; 
note the industrial evolution, the inven- 
tion of labor-saving machinery which 
renders a great number of us slaves use- 
less, and when we have no job we have 
no income ; having no income, we cannot 
buy our necessities and we suffer. Un- 
der capitalist commodity production it 
cannot be otherwise, because labor being 
a commodity has its value governed by 
the cost of production, or in this case 
the cost of reproduction, which in the 
United States amounts to one-fifth of 
the total product we produce, and that 
is all we can consume. Now the surplus 
value that the capitalist has extracted 
from our labor he can't himself con- 
sume ; he must sell it in the world's mar- 
ket, and there he meets with capitalists 
from most all countries of the world. 
He is in the same business as all other 
capitalists, all having something to sell. 
Now tell me who is going to buy. This 
is a question that every capitalist the 
world over is up against, and when they 
can't sell they close the shop and lock 
the worker out. Now, mark well this, 
you are locked out by the results of your 
own labor. 

In these industrial crises you fellow- 
workers must decide whether you want 
to die or live, and if you want to live 
you must so thoroughly organize your- 
selves that you can laugh at the capital- 
ist shut-down while you carry on produc- 
tion for the producer, the useful class. 
Workers of the world, unite in an in- 
dustrial form of organization. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World is that 
kind of organization. United we are 
strong; separated wc are weak. There- 
fore, unite with us. C. H. Axelsow. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



"Whit We Hive We Hold" 

There is one body of men in the W. 
F. M. who will not be bulldozed by cop- 
per kings and labor fakers into accept- 
ing any reduction in wages owing to the 
lowering of the prices of copper by spec- 
ulators. They are the minetS i and 
smeltcrmcn in the Boundary district of 
British Columbia. At Phoenix, Grand 
Forks and Greenwood the locals are 
loyal to the Industrial Workers of the 
World. They know that the companies 
made millions of dollars when copper 
was 27 cents, as the companies had pre- 
viously stated when copper was 10J4 
cents that they could mine at 9 cents a 
pound and make a profit. The miners 
of Greenwood local have in their union 
hall the picture of a bulldog with 17 
per cent of a union jack in his mouth 
and his feet on the rest. Underneath 
it is the inscription, "What we have we 
hold!" and this is the motto of the 
Boundary miners. No Butte contracts 
or McMullens can get the upper hand 
of the Industrial Unionists In that dis- 
trict. What they have they will hold. 



Some Coal Field Figures 

The anthracite coal region of Penn- 
sylvania includes 1700 square miles. Of 
actual coal deposits there are 490 square 
miles. They are contained in nine coun- 
ties. The lowest beds are in the Wy- 
oming valley region, being only 700 feet 
above sea level The highest are in 
Hazleton and Freeland, 1750 feet above 
sea level. There are thirty -two nation- 
alties in the population of the coal fields. 



GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 



Executive Board Member Cole writes 
his opinion on the points submitted by 
Fellow Worker Fox, as follows : 

"Blue Island, Nov. 9, 1907. 

"Yours of November 1 and communi- 
cations from W. R. Fox and of Local 
No. 12 of Los Angeles, Cel., received. 
I hold that the position Fox holds is 
right ; there should be a rule compelling 
the workers to form an industrial union 
with a given number of members; say, 
if there are, as you suggest, fifteen mem- 
bers of one industry in a mixed local, 
then those fifteen should immediately 
charter into an industrial union; but if 
by so doing it would destroy or weaken 
the mixed local, then I would not advise 
the industrial union ; but the situation at 
Cincinnati and Los Angeles is not such. 

"This rule would be the means of get- 
ting them together in branches with an 
industrial council and put a stop to sar- 
castic and inharmonious debates. There- 
fore I hold that Fellow Worker Fox is 
correct in the four positions as defined 
by him, and also hold that this will cover 
the California position as to reopening 
the columns of The Bulletin to further 
discussion of the political phase; that 
has been settled by the delegates at the 
third annual convention of the I. W. W, 
and I for one am utterly opposed to such 
actions upon our part, said delegates al- 
most unanimously voting to stand by 
the preamble." 



Full statement with extracts from 
minutes of meetings of the L. A. B. and 
former ruling on Youngstown affair 
were transmitted to members of the G. 
E. B., with the request that for future 
guidance an interpretation be given on 
Article 8 (new section). 

Also the following letter was trans- 
mitted by the general secretary-treas- 
urer : 

"Find enclosed copy of letter received 
from the secretary of the local in Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada. 

"It appears that the locals in Canada 
conjointly will place Roadhouse in the 
field as organizer, and as he is a reliable 
and valuable man, no objection should 
be raised against him being granted cre- 
dentials as organizer by the G. E. B. 

"Some one may infer from the con- 
tents of the letter that Roadhouse is to 
be joint organizer for the I. W. W. and 
the S. L. P. I have written to London 
that such a thing is not permitted. If 
Roadhouse is engaged as organized by 
the locals in Canada, he must confine his 
duties strictly to the propaganda for the 
I. W. W., and in no way make it appear 
that the S. L. P. is co-operating in the 
maintenance of sucn an organizer. I 
hope you will see the necessity of en- 
forcing such a rule. 

"FeJIow Worker Keep, of Columbus, 
informs me about the members that 
went out on strike in the Jeffery plant. 
All of them have secured employment 
somewhere else, except an old man, who 
was the first one to walk out, and is 
without employment and means of ex- 
istence, and it is very hard for him to 
get a job. He wants that some support 
be given that one man until he gets a 
position somewhere else. 

"I wish to inform you also that the 
strike in Vancouver is declared off. The 
stevedores agreed to let all the strike- 
breakers go, and the union agreed to 
the 40c per hour payment. A full ac- 
count of that strike settlement is given 
in The Bulletin by Organizer Walsh. 
The local there intends to build up the 
organization and organize all the work- 
ers of the water front, so that they will 
have more strength for any future con- 
flict. 

"Letters received from the British 
Columbia coal mining districts show that 
the miners there now organized under 
the United Mine Workers of America 
are ready to start the propaganda for 
the I. W. W., especially the Italians, and 
they want to know whether an organ- 
izer will soon be in that district to start 
the propaganda among the miners. I 
wrote that they should carry on the 
propaganda with literature, and I prom- 
ised to furnish the literature until such 
time when the organizing work can be 
started." 

The general secretary-treasurer de- 
manded a ruling on Article 8 (new sec- 
tion), to-wit: 

"Article 8. No member of the I. W. 
W. shall represent the organization be- 
fore a body of wage earners without 
first having been authorized by the G. 
E. B. or a subordinate part of the 
I. W. W." 

This allows the interpretation of the 
constitutional provision to imply that 
"the General Executive Board has the 
right to request that members who 
through acts, words and otherwise, while 



purporting to represent the organization 
before a body of wage earners, have 
made themselves obnoxious and have 
caused injury to the organization as a 
whole, be repudiated and forced by the 
subordinate body to discontinue their 
agitation. Failure to comply with any 
request of that kind shall cause the i ' 
pension of the subordinate body." 

Kindly give your vote on this proposed 
interpretation, or suggest a different 
resolution covering a matter of such 
nature. 

The members of the G. E. B. voted 
unanimously to comply with the request 
made by the Canadian locals to grant 
organizer's credentials to Robert Road- 
house, with the provision as stated in 
the letter of the general secretary-treas- 
urer. 

All voted for sending circular letters 
out to western locals about the organiza- 
tion of lumbermen. 

They all voted also in giving assist- 
ance to the victimized member at Colum- 
bus. 

On Article 8 (new section) Executive 
Board Members B. H. Williams, T. J. 
Cole, Fred Heslcwood and W. Yates 
voted in favor of such a construction of 
the new section, while Executive Board 
Member R. Katz insisted that the article 
needs no further interpretation. 

They all also voted unanimously in 
the arrangements made relative to sup- 
plying the coal miners' locals in British 
Columbia with literature preparatory to 
organizing work, which will be taken up 
later on. 

As the convention had left to the G. 
E B. the matter of preparing by-laws 
for the guidance of mixed organizations 
as well as industrial unions, the general 
secretary reported to the members of 
the G. E. B. that he had prepared such 
by-laws, and each of them was supplied 
with copies for approval. 



New Charters Issued . 

Sheet Metal Workers Industrial Union, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Public Service Work- 
ers Industrial Union, Aurora, Minn.; 
Industrial Russian . Local Union, Van- 
couver, B. C,; Industrial Workers Union, 
Prescott, Ariz., Lettish IndustriaL Work- 
ers Union, New York, N. Y. 



To Discuss Industrial Unionism 

The "Socialist Review," West Hobo- 
ken, N. J., has decided to give a column 
of space each week for the discussion 
of Industrial Unionism, and Editor 
Danncnberg will also write a series of 
editorials in German on various phases 
of the movement. The "Review" is 
one S. P. paper which has long recog- 
nized the importance of the working 
class of the economic organization rep- 
resented by the I. W. W. and we extend 
to it our cordial congratulations. The 
address of the paper is 724 Dodd street, 
West Hoboken, N. J. 



Prcston-SmHh Fund 

We are notified from Goldfield, Nev., 
that bank checks cannot be cashed there 
at this time, and to request all forward- 
ing subscriptions to the Preston-Smith 
fund to send cither P. O. money order 
or express orders. 



Portujuese Leaflets 

The general headquarters has a sup- 
ply of leaflets in the Portuguese lan- 
guage on Industrial Unionism, the price 
of which is $5 per thousand. A knowl- 
edge of the movement among those 
workers speaking this language is de- 
sirable, and these leaflets furnish a prac- 
tical means of accomplishing that end. 



Lectures at Columbus 

The lecture on economic subjects in 
the course of seven that is being deliv- 
ered by Arthur Keep will be taken up on 
Sunday next, the 24th, at 2:30 p. m., at 
WVA South High street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

This course of lectures, which opened 
on last Sunday, the 10th, and was sus- 
pended on the 17th, on account of Fel- 
low Worker Keep being called to Cin- 
cinnati to address a meeting, will re- 
sume as stated above on the 24th and 
continue each Sunday. 

Subscribers and those receiving a 
copy of The Bulletin will please take no- 
tice of this announcement. Tickets for 
the course, 25c 

Signed. Committee of L. U.'s 257. and 
170, I. W. W. 

Oscar Freer, Sec'y. 



SPECIAL EDITION OF "THE BULLETIN" 

Letters are frequently received at general headquarters of the I. W. W. 
from the West with requests for information regarding the Second Annual 
Convention, held September 17 to October i, 1906. In the main these in- 
quiries come from members of the Western Federation of Miners. The 
writers' invariable complaint is that "nothing, or next to nothing, is known 
in this camp about that convention," and all aorta of questions are asked 
concerning it It is manifestly impossible to deal with the subject satis- 
factorily in the limitations of a single letter. And while we have en- 
deavored in the past year to get the information desired into the hands of 
the rank and file, we have all along realized that to a great extent we were 
blocked by the counter-efforts of those acting officials of the miners' or- 
ganization who were never anxious that the facts should be known, and 
whose reports were distortions of such matters as they made pretense of 
dealing with. Thanks to the real industrial unionists in the Fiftenth Annual 
Convention of the W. F. M„ the official report of that gathering contains 
very full information concerning many matters connected with the 1906 
convention. But, as we understand, the sale of that report has so far been 
limited and disappointing, with the result that few will become acquainted 
with the subject upon which many are seeking enlightenment 

In view of these circumstances, the issue of the INDUSTRIAL UNION 
BULLETIN for December 14 (No. 42) will be devoted almost entirely to 
a review of the struggle with reactionism in the convention of 1906 and 
subsequent developments. We shall make a special effort to get this nar- 
rative into the hands of the rank and file in the W. F. M., and to this end 
invite the co-operation of all who believe, as we do, that nothing can bet 
gained for the working class by suppressing the truth or misrepresenting: 
facts. We ask all such to send to this office during the next four weeks 
lists of names, with postoffice addresses, to whom copies of the special 
edition can be mailed. Organisations desiring to purchase bundles for dis- 
tribution among members will be supplied at the rate of 87 JO per thousand. 
But we desire more than anything else to get that paper Into the hands 
of those who "know nothing or next to nothing" of the 1906 convention. 
So lists of names la what is most needed. To 



of printing the edition, which may run to 30.000 copies, voluntary contribu- 
tions are invited in lieu of bundle orders. The organization of the I. W W 
• U —' A ^bj^olontary contributions the entire extra coat of print- 



eerted, a mere personal quarrel or the result of personal „ 

that it grew out of a determination on the part of a combination of mira- 
and-eimple political Socialists and reactionary— ^gSPgS *F. 
control the L W. W. In their own behalf, or brl 
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ECONOMIC DET ERMINISM 

How Social Institutions Came Into Existence Through 
Changing Methods of Production 

FROM THE PAST TO THE FUTURE 



BY WORD H. MILLS; 



Chapter One. 

The Socialist philosophy is constrained 
to take cognizance of every insti- 
tution that exists by reason of the asso- 
ciation of human beings with one an- 
other. Not only must it take cogni- 
zance ; it must analyze, and it must find 
conclusions from the facts presented 
that will support its contention that it 
alone is capable of theoretically and con- 
structively producing a social system su- 
perior to any that history records. 

For a single individual to undertake 
to marshal the facts of history, in their 
order mi sequence and construct a phi- 
losophy that will correctly interpret that 
history requires the intellect and the pa- 
tient research of a Marx. Happily tor 
humanity, the task has been done in the 
work called "Capital" which Marx gave 
as a priceless legacy to the human race. 

The duty now falls to the residuary 
legatees who appreciate the value of the 
inheritance to so utilize it as to make 
the race at large sensible of its value. 

In this connection there are a number 
of matters pertinent to education in So- 
cialist economics that do not seem to 
have received the attention they deserve 
at the hands of popular Socialist writers 
and teachers. Among such matters may 
be included the ethical attitude of So- 
cialism towards religion; towards the 



ety of materials for his sustenance. The 
utilization of fish, crabs, mollusks and 
other aquatic animals was made pos- 
sible because rendered palatable by the 
use of fire. 

Thereby primitive man was enabled to 
also become independent of climate and 
locality to a certain extent; and later 
the shaping of primitive unsharpened 
tools of stone characteristic of the paleo- 
lithic period and which are found along 
the watercourses over a wide area, in- 
dicating the extent of his wanderings, 
provided him with means of offense and 
defense against wild beasts. 

At the same time they assisted him in 
securing flesh food, and skins of wild 
beasts for his better protection from the 
elements. For the same reason, too he 
changed his mode of living, his place of 
dwelling, in trees, to caves in which he 
could fortify himself against wild ani- 
mals. The invention of the club and 
Spear enabled man of the prehistoric age 
to depend in a larger degree on hunting 
and at the same time his awakening in- 
telligence had, through his knowledge 
of the use of fire obtained by friction, 
created a new food product in the form 
of faranaceous roots and tubers. Even 
then the sources of sustenance were 
found to be precarious, in consequence 
of which cannibalism seems to have 

„ .... arisen at this stage. Cannibalism was 

institution of marriage and the family; I practiced for a long period, and even to 



towards the political state, etc Sub- 
jects of this sort seem to be tabooed 
in most of our periodicals and rostrum 
utterances. 

These are vitally important matters, 
and the Socialist movement cannot es- 
cape their discussion and the application 
of its philosophy to them. 

It is the purpose of this series of arti- 
cles to deal with subjects of this sort in 
a more or less connected way, the argu- 
ment throughout being intended to show 
conclusively how economic determinism 
operates in its relation to them. 

The nature of these articles will be of 
necessity largely academic in style and 
scope, yet it is to be hoped they will 
prove of educational value to those who 
follow them. 



this day there are portions of the earth 
in which the lower stage of savagery ex- 
ists and in which cannibalism is prac- 
ticed. It is said to still be found in 
Polynesia and in remote parts of Aus- 
tralia. 

Up to this period in savagery perhaps 
I no systematized form of sex relationship 
had yet developed. The intercourse of 
the sexes was doubtless unrestricted. 
There is no evidence that individual sex 
love, according to our ideas of what love 
means, had any existence. The separate 
existence of pairs mating until the birth 
of offspring is not only possible but 
probable', particularly along towards the 
middle and higher stage of savagery in 
the infancy of the race. 

The most ancient and original form 
of the family, we have evidence to be- 



lt may be that some of the statements | jj cve> was group marriage, in which 
made and conclusions drawn will tread | w hole groups of men and women mu- 
upon the tender toes and corns of pop- i tually belong to one another. Indeed, 
ular prejudice. However this may be, traces of this form of the family are 
the matter to be presented is written I f oun( j j n tne WO rld even today. 



with the conviction that it is the truth. 

There are three things of first impor- 
tance to every human being, from birth 
to the grave. These are food, clothing 
and shelter. They are the three first 
essentials to the life, the existence of the 
individual, hence to the perpetuation of 
the race. 

From the time when Man first was, 
the methods by which these essentials 
wore obtained or produced and distrib- 
uted, conditioned human, that is to say 
social, institutions. In every epoch since 
recorded history began, and prior there- 
to, the customs and laws, the ethics and 
morals of the peoples of earth, the In- 
stitutions of society, hence society itself, 
have conformed to the then prevailing 
mode of production of the necessities of 
life. This fact is stated in the terms of 
sociology as the Law of Economic De- 
terminism—the materialist conception of 
history. . . . j 

A clear understanding of the how and 
the why of this is indispensable to ar- 
riving at certain conclusions affecting 
society at the present day, and pointing 
to other organic social changes in the 
solution of the complex problems that 
have arisen to confront present day 
civilization. ... 

Eternal change is the order of cosmic 
law. This law operates just as certainly 
and specifically in human society affect- 
ing its groupings as it does in the field 
of biology in differentiating species. 

The animal Man is differentiated from 
the brute by three elementary things— 
the power to laugh, his knowledge of 
fire, and his ability to use tools. 

But time was when Man was not yet, 
Itcrause his ancestors had not yet de- 
veloped that reason of which the power 
to laugh is born, the ability to use the 
tool was yet undeveloped and the use 
of fire was unknown. 

Lewis Morgan, the acknowledged au- 
thority on ethnology. s - S«- 

~.:_«~ ** Al+'iA+* tit* nu 
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socicty into three main epochs- 
aRcry. barbarism and civilization. These 
three are again subdivded, giving a 
lower, middle and higher stage accord- 
ing to progress in production of the 
means of subsistence. To trace out in 
detail the history of these is not within 
the scope of this essay. Incidental ref- 
erence only can be made in the course 
of the effort to show how economic de- 
terminism shapes the development of so- 
ciety. . . 

In the opening paragraph it was 
stated that the three things essential to 
the life of the individual are food, 
clothing and shelter; but for the per- 
petuation of the race there is to be added 
a fourth factor, to-wit, the relation that 
exists between the sexes. .... 

The changing form of the institutions 
governing the socially recognized meth- 
ods' of this relationship are equally sub- 
ject to the laws of economic^, and have 
l»ccn since society assumed any sem- 
Mance of organized form. In fact, all 
the multifarious phenomena of society 
are primarily the product of the chang- 
ing form of what we call marriage and 
the family. Upon this basic fact, then, 
we proceed with the argument. 

The ancestors of the human species 
had their habitat in trees, and their food 
consisted of fruit, nuts and roots. They 
must have inhabited the tropic and sub- 
tropic portions of the earth, and the 
contours of the continents may have 
differed from the ones of the historical 
epoch. Neither clothing nor shelter were 
then absolutely essential to survival, and 
in lieu of clothing their bodies were 
probably covered with hair. 

What may have been the habitats of 
these antecedents of the human race, we 
can only surmise; bat. be they what they 
mar. the formation of articulated speech, 
and the discovery of fire and Its use 
marked the transition from the brute to 

The discovery of fire resulted In 
changing the diet of Early Man from the 
raw products of the toil to a wider vari- 



The institution of any systematized 
form of sex relationship corresponding 
to family groups recognized as such 
growing therefrom, is one of the inci- 
dents that mark the transition from 
brute to human. The developing bar- 
riers against unrestricted sexual rela- 
tionship in the dawning idea of the in- 
stitution of marriage is directly trace- 
able to the fact that as weapons, which 
were the first kind of tools used in ob- 
taining a subsistence, were invented, the 
male became to a greater and greater ex- 
tent the provider for the female. 

The invention of the bow and arrow 
marks a long step forward in the ad- 
vancing development of the human race. 
Coming with it. the higher stage of sav- 
agery, wild game a part of the daily 
fare, and hunting the normal occupation 
of the men. Incidentally it marked the 
first division of labor with the female 
sex, whose business it became to prepare 
it. and to look after the purely domestic 
affairs, and perhaps to gather the veg- 
etable products then used to give variety 
to the savage menu. 

Co-existent with or anterior to the in- 
vention of the bow and arrow, a com- 
paratively complicated mechanism, and 
the skill to make which presupposes a 
long and accumulated experience and in- 
creased mental ability, there came into 
existence a form of the family of which 
even the crudest nations of history par- 
allel. As the naturalist is able to recon- 
struct the form of an extinct species by 
seeing a petrified bone, so the ethnol- 
ogist is enabled to determine the form 
of family in a remote period of human 
existence by surviving evidences of a 
distinct system of kinship. 

The systems of kinship in Hawaii and 
in all Polynesia point backward to what 
is believed to be the first form of the 
family in the human species. This is the 
Consanguine Family. 

Here the marriage groups are ranged 
by generations. All the grandfathers 
and grandmothers in this archaic type 
of the family group are mutually hus- 
bands and wives ; and equally their chil- 
dren, the fathers and mothers; and 
again their children form a third cycle 
of mutual mates. During this period 
the idea of property, as such, was not 
yet conceived. 

CHAPTER II. 
In comparing the nations known to 
history that are familiar with the use of 
the bow and arrow, but not yet with the 
art of pottery from which Morgan dates 
the transition to barbarism, there are 
found among them the beginnings of 
village settlements, a limited control of 
food production, .wooden vessels and 
utensils, weaving of bast fibre by hand 
without a loom, baskets made of bast 
or reeds, and sharpened stone imple- 
ments. Fire and the stone ax have fur- 
nished the dug-out and the bark canoe, 
and here* and there timbers and boards 
for house building— shelter. And, adds 
the author I quote*, all these improve- 
ments arc found among the American 
Indians of the Northwest who use bows 
and arrows, but know nothing as yet 
about pottery. Bow and arrows were 
for the stage of savagery what the iron 
sword afterward proved for barbarism 
and the fire arm for civilization— the 
weapon of supremacy. 

The discovery and use of pottery, ac- 
cording to Morgan, marks the early 
stages of barbarism. At this time also 
there was begun the cultivation of plant* 
and the raising of domestic animals. 

In a necessarily brief review of the 
development of mankind and of social 
institutions from primitive man to mod- 
ern civilization, it Is possible only to 
consider the course of evolution as be- 
ing equally characteristic fn a general 
way for those nations in wMch , evolu- 
tion ha* eventually developed civilita- 

fl Durinf barbarism the characteristic 

•Engels. 



method of wealth production consisted 
in the taming and raising of milk and 
meat producing animals, and until after 
the discovery of the Western continents 
by "old world" explorers we discover 
the process of evolution pursuing its 
normal course. The old world, how- 
ever, contained nearly all the tamable 
animals and all the cultivable species of 
grain, maze excepted, while America 
possessed but one tamable animal— the 
llama, and perhaps the most useful spe- 
cies of grain— corn. 

The Western continent had not out- 
grown the middle stage of barbarism up 
to the time of its discovery and con- 
quest by the Europeans. Most of the 
northern half of the New World was 
still in savagery, arid barbarism flour- 
ished in the equatorial and tropical re- 
gions. The natural resources of the 
western world gave rise to the cultiva- 
tion of food plants, and the people lived 
in wooden nouses, in fortified villages, 
except that the tribes living in the north 
and northwest had shelter of skins and 
of bark, and subsisted largely on the 
fruits of the chase. 

In the East, where industry assumed 
the form of herding flocks of animals, 
the cultivation of plants appears to have 
remained unknown far into the period 
of the middle stage of barbarism. 

The mode of living during this period 
was essentially nomadic. The Semites 
occupied the grassy plains of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, and the Aryous lived 
in the plains of India, of the Oxus, Jax- 
artcs, Don and Dnieper. 

The mode of production prevailing in 
this period of barbarism resulted in 
transforming mankind from a race of 
dwellers in the' forests to a race of 
herdsmen whose natural place to live 
had become the plains and villages. 

The idea that the nomadic tribes had 
their origin in these regions is erroneous. 
Their ancestors, and even people living 
in the lower stage of barbarism, would 
not have been able to survive in these 
regions. Their ancestors lived in the 
forests, their natural home in savagery. 
The fertile feeding grounds of the wa- 
tered plains had developed into the nor- 
mal living place for the herdsmen, who 
could not have survived in the forests. 

As population increased and the 
herds grew larger the Semites and 
Aryans were forced further to the North 
and West, where the soil was less favor- 
able and where the climate grew more 
rigorous. 

These conditions made it necessary 
for the people to engage in cultivating 
crops in order to produce sufficient to 
feed their animals through the winter. 

Here, then, was begun the cultivation 
of cereal crops, and it is a commentary 
quite probable that the grain produced 
primarily for stock food resulted in the 
same kind of food becoming an impor- 
tant factor in human sustenance. At 
this stage of human development canni- 
balism gradually disappears. 

In the higher stage of barbaric so- 
ciety, and merging into civilization there 
developed some knowledge of the use 
of metals and letter script for writing 
and preserving records was invented. 
This period is found more prolific in im- 
provements of production than all the 
preceding stages together. 

Hitherto such cultivation of crops as 
obtained was accomplished by primitive 
methods. The ground was scratched 
with a crooked stick. But, with the dis- 
covery of melting Iron, agriculture was 
made possible on a large scale in fields 
by the use of the iron ploughshare. This 
resulted in a practically unlimited in- 
crease in food production for the time 
being. 

The iron ax and spade transformed 
the forests into arable land and mead- 
ods. These improvements resulted in a 
more rapid increase in population and 
concentration of larger numbers in a 
small area. 

Included also in the new means of 
production were the bellows, the hand- 
mill, the potters' wheel, the preparation 
of oil and wine, the wagon and chariot, 
ship-building with beams and boards, 
the beginning of artistic architecture, 
fortified towns, a well-developed fash- 



ioning of metals verging on artisanship 
and mythology. 

To barbarism, then, civilization is in- 
debted for knowledge of cattle raising, 
agriculture and new methods of increas- 
ing the productivity of nature by human 
agency. 

Civilization profited by this knowledge 
in learning a wider utilization of natural 
products, of manufacturing and of art. 

This sketch outlines Morgan's pres- 
entation of the subject of the evolution 
of the human race through savagery and 
barbarism to the beginning of civiliza- 
tion, and may be summarized in Engels' 
concise language as follows: 

"Savagery— Time of predominating 
appropriation of finished natural prod- 
ucts; human ingenuity invents mainly 
tools useful in assisting this appropria- 
tion. 

"Barbarism— Time of acquiring the 
knowledge of cattle raising, of agricul- 
ture and of new methods for increas- 
ing the productivity of nature by human 
agency. 

"Civilization — Time of learning a 
wider utilization of natural products of 
manufacturing and of art." 

In pursuance of the purpose of the 
work this writer has begun in this sc- 
ries of articles, to indicate the manner 
in which sex relationship, marriage and 
the family in their various forms have 
been determined in the ages preceding 
civilization, and through it, by the 
changing methods of production, it be- 
comes necessary to revert to the period 
of Primitive Man * 

To make the application of an expo- 
sition of this subject clear to the reader 
I can present nothing better than a 
quotation from the preface to the first 
edition of Engels' "Origin of the Fam- 
ily": 

"According to the materialistic con- 
ception the decisive element of history 
is pre-eminently the production and re- 
production of life and its material re- 
quirements. This implies, on the one 
hand, the production of the means of 
exist— ;e— food, clothing, shelter and 
the necessary tools; on the other hand, 
the generation of children, the propaga- 
tion of the species. 

"The social institutions under which 
the people of a certain historical period 
and of a certain country are living, are 
dependent on two forms of production; 
partly on the development of labor, 
partly on that of the family. The less 
labor is developed, and the less abun- 
dant the quantify of its production and, 
therefore, the wealth of society, the 
more society is seen to be under the 
domination of sexual ties. 

"However, under this formation baaed 
on sexual ties, the productivity of labor 



is developed more and more. At the 
same time, private property and ex- 
change, distinctions of wealth, exploita- 
tion of the labor power of others and, 
by this agency, the foundation of class 
antagonism, are formed. 

"These new elements of society strive 
in the course of time to adopt the old 
state of society to the new conditions, 
until the impossibility of harmonizing 
these two at last leads to a complete 
revolution. 

"The old form of society founded on 
sexual relations is abolished in the clash 
with the recently developed social classes. 
A new society steps into being, crystal- 
lized into the state. 

"The units of the latter are no longer 
sexual, but local groups; a society in 
which relations are entirely subordinated 
to property relations, thereby freely de- 
veloping those class antagonisms and 
class struggles that make up the con- 
tents of all written history up to the 
present time." 

This most ancient and originat form 
of the family traceable by history is that 
of group marriage, in which whole 
groups of men and women mutually be- 
long to one another. But, all the forms 
of group marriage of which we have 
knowledge are accompanied by such pe- 
culiarly complicated circumstances that 
they of necessity point to a preceding 
simpler form of sex-relationship, and 
hence to a period of unrestricted sexual 
intercourse corresponding to a transition 
from the brute animal to man. 

The barriers, slight as they were at 
first, and which became more and more 
pronounced in the development of 
methods of obtaining subsistence, against 
unrestricted sexual relationship in the 
dawning idea of the institution of mar- 
riage, is directly traceable to the fact 
that as weapons were invented the male 
became to a greater and greater extent 
the provider for the female. 

Co-existent with the invention of the 
first weapons, the tools of primitive man, 
there came into existence a form of the 
family of which even the crudest nations 
of history furnish no proofs, excepting 
as the systems of kinship in Polynesia 
point backward to its former existence. 
This is the Consanguine Family. 

The Consanguine Family is the first 
step towards the institution of the mar- 
riage relation, and it is ages older than 
written history. 

Under this arrangement the marriage 
groups arc mated by generations. This 
arrangement excludes parents and chil- 
dren—ancestors and descendants— one 
with the other from what we would call 
the rights and duties of marriage. For 
example, in this form of marriage all 
the grandfathers and grandmothers with- 
in a certain family are mutually hus- 
bands and wives; equally so their chil- 
dren, and again these children's children 
form a third cycle of mates. And the 
children again of these, the great grand- 
children of the first couple, form a 
fourth. Brothers and sisters, male and 
female cousins of the first, second and 
more remote relatives, are all mutually 
brothers and sisters and hence husbands 
and wives. 

From this primitive form of the mar- 
riage relation has arisen the transition 
to the monogamy of the civilized state, 
as it is today, and whatever virtues it 
may possess under the "enlightened" 
civilization of the modern state, the 
activity of the divorce courts is an indi- 
cation of another change pending in the 
economic system which has been rend- 
ered obsolete by the new methods of 
wealth production. But of this more 
later. 

It might be remarked, however, to ad- 
vert to Bachofcn's statement that the 
transition from what he calls incestuous 
generation to monogamy was brought 
about mainly by women. The more in 
the course of economic development, 
undermining the old communism and in- 
creasing the density of population, the 
traditional sexual relations' lost their in- 
nocent character suited to the primitive 
forest, the more debasing and oppressive 
they naturally appeared to women; and 
the more they consequently longed for 
relief by the right of chastity, of tem- 
porary or permanent marriage with one 
man. This progress, remarks Engels, 
could not be due to men for the simple 
reason that they never, even to this day, 
had the least intention of renouncing the 
pleasures of actual group marriage. Not 
until the women had accomplished th< 
transition to the pairing family could! 
the men introduce strict monogamy- 
true, only for women. 

But to return. As the consanguinous 
family, marking the first step of organ- 
ization in sex relations, came to exist in 
response to a changing economic system, 
so again the form of family changes to 
conform to the later developing methods 
of obtaining the necessities of existence. 

We have seen that the initial family 
organization in the consanguine sex re- 
lationship consisted in excluding parents 
and children from the sexual relation, 
'l he next step was the erection of a bar- 
rier between brother and sister, and 
later between what we now term nephews 
and nieces, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 



The purpose of this work in its 
chapters relating to forms of the ties 
of sex is to lay the foundation for a 
logical discussion of the institutions of 
civilzation in the Capitalist Era, and for 
pointing out the inevitable necessity for 
Socalist Society to succeed it; this to 
be followed by chapters on tactics. For 
this reason our consideration of the sub- 
ject must be brief and in a measure un- 
satisfactory to the student of ethnology. 
The inquiring reader is referred for 
more extended information to MeLen- 
nah's "Studies in Ancient History,* 
Lubbock's "Origin of Civilization," La- 
tham's "Descriptive Ethnology," Bac- 
hofcn's "Maternal Law," Morgan's "An- 
cient Society," Engels' "Origin of the 
Family," etc. 

(Continued next week.) 

A Capitalist Lackey 

"The People," Melbourne. Australia, 
brings us the following technical criti- 
cism of an American capitalist apologist 
abroad : 

"Professor Jordan, of the Stanford 
University, Trisco, has been lecturing 
in Sydney on 'Education'— from a capi- 
talist standpoint. Like most Americans, 
he 'talks big.' One fine phrase rolls out 
'The Call of the Twentieth Century. 
But his is not a call for the race as r 
whole— only for a section. His intel- 
lectual and social horizon never reaches 
beyond the capitalist concept of life. All 
his talk about the culture and educa- 
tion of America does not apply to the 
workers of that land of plutocratic de- 
mons—one thing professors are apt *o 
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forget. No human being can devote his 
whole time to brain culture and live 
unless some one else is devoting time to 
food culture. 

"An instance of the professor's slip- 
shod reasoning : 'It was morally, better 
that all, rich and poor, should be 
treated alike.' Can 'the poor' attend a 
university and have the same opportunity 
as 'the rich?' If in a community some 
are rich and the majority poor, how can 
they all stand alike? Carnegie is 'a 
friend' of the professor, and irs merely 
uttering a commonplace to say the col- 
leges and universities of America are the 
property of the millionaire robber — and 
so are the professors. Mere capitalist 
lackeys." 

Starvation Wages 

In its report to the State Conference 
of Charities of New York the commit- 
tee on the standard of living says : 

"The $2-a-day man, who is the $600- 
a-ycar man, spends on the average more 
than he takes in, if he have an average 
family of wife and three children under 
working age. His rent of $154 in New 
York gives him two, very rarely three, 
rooms. His food, costing $270 for the 
year, gives him jnst 22% cents a day for 
himself, which is just J>4 cent more than 
the minimum necessity for nourishment 
fixed by Dr. Frank P. Underbill, as- 
sistant professor of physiological chem- 
istry at Yale." 
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Jls fuel and light. $25. are so little 
that he must collect free fuel and have 
his children bring in sticks from the 
streets. For sickness be can spend $11 ; 
for edwratkw-oractkally nothing but 
dally papers $5. For recreation, he 
and his wife and three children have 
$3, or 25 cents a month.'' 
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PREFACE. 

"Between equal rights FORCE DE- 
CIDES. Hence it is that in the his- 
tory of capitalist production, the de- 
termination of what is a working day, 
presents itself as the result of a strug- 
gle a struggle between collective capi- 
tal, i e., the class of capitalists, and 
collective labor, i. e., the working 
class."— Karl Marx. 

This instinctive knowledge of the re- 
lations between the active economic 
forces between present day society 
brought forth the organization of labor 
on one side, arrayed against the com- 
binations of capital on the other, and 
the latter, growing irresistibly stronger 
with development of capitalist produc- 
tion on more and more advanced scale, 
arc able to enforce the mandates, back- 
ed by economic power, as the standard 
of right and equity in a social system, in 
which not the force of numbers counts, 
but the force of ownership by a few 
over the means of life of the millions. 

Anyone accepting these facts to be 
true and portrayed in every day observ- 
ations and conditions, would presup- 
pose that the organizations of labor, 
the logical results of capitalist cxploit- 
aRe, would be instruments of war, ap- 
plied constantly and used in the strug- 
gle between the two contending forces. 
The trades unions of North America 
and England, however, while primarily 
organized for such functions, originally 
destined to be such medium for an ef- 
fective combat against the class of non- 
producers, have transformed into 
"clubs." by which the capitalist class, 
with I lie aid of the criminal labor mis- 
Icadcrs, pits one part of the working 
class against another part. Instead of 
being a deciding force to secure a sem- 
blance of "equal rights to the work- 
ers, the craft unions have become pow- 
erful factors for the disintegration of 
i he latent elements of force, that are 
incessantly striving to find expression 
and coherent magnitude in the various 
urbanizations of workers. 

"To make it dear, craft unions are 
active forces for the perpetuation of 
capitalist rxploitagc, and of the system 
<>i capitalist production. The working 
class as a whole is made to suffer by 
the abominable outrages perpetrated 
against them under the name of craft 
unionism." The means and methods ap 
plied by the craft unions under the pre- 
text of a struggle against tRe employers 
of labor, are dictated by a conscious and 
faithful adherence to lessons learned in 
the training schools of the capitalist 
class. The actors behind the scenes arc 
pulling the strings as commanded by the 
capitalists, and the bleeding, suffering 
workers, swearing today allegiance to 
these capitalist agents, because unaware 
of the forces behind them, and cursing 
and condemning them tomorrow be- 
cause the "tin gods" had no superhuman 
power, drift from one mistake to an- 
other; divorcing themselves today from 
one "hero" they fall prey tomorrow to 
the sentimental vaporings of another. 
The reactive forces of resentment 
against errors and betrayals is directed 
against a few individuals, so also were 
individuals given credit and lauded for 
any passing success in the collective, in- 
stinctive endeavors of the masses. 

It is for these reasons that the same 
fundamental errors in choosing proper 
fighting methods are recurring over and 
over again, because the rights of the 
employers are considered to be equal 
to the rights of the working class; 
while as a matter of fact, might alone 
establishes right. 

"Equal rights!" To understand the 
maxim quoted at the head, presuppose 
that every living human being should 
have an equal right in the enjoyment 
of the natural resources and the fruits 
of collective labor giving value to these 
endowments of mother earth. Yet a 
class of comparatively few determine 
the standard' of equal rights by their 
economic force, and the mass of ex- 
ploited workers has accepted their meas- 
ure as an irrevocable economic law. 

The craft union movement aided in 
giving strength to such false ideas, and 
the methods pursued under the pretext 
of "securing for labor a fair day's 
wages," yet recognizing the economic 
mastery of a few with their claim for a 
"fair profit," tended only to distract 
attention from the real issue confront- 
ing the workers all over the world in 
the struggle for their real equal rights. 

But it may be said that the class in- 
stinct of the workers often found its 
right expression by such action as star- 
tled the upholders of the present social 
system, set shrewdly conceived theories 
at naught, and amazed the preachers, 
professors, lawyers, labor fakirs and 
other self-elected harmony promoters. 

The soul of the working class has 
chords that need only be touched at the 
right time to call forth the message that 
leads to action in the struggle for their 
rights. And there arc no rights of oth- 
ers that the wealth producers arc bound 
to respect. 

"Solidarity," the battle cry of an 
army of down-trodden, cannot be lec- 
tured or legislated into being; it cannot 
find its expression in college discourses; 
its actual living force is found in the 
fields, in the workshops, the mills and 
the mines. Meek, submissive and cowed 
today — one curse, one brutal word, one 
expression of contempt, and the slave 
lweomcs a man within one hour's time 
He finds that a connecting, unbreakable 
link welds him together with others in 
his place of employment; he feels that 
all. yes all, are his comrades, and no 
power can resist when once that instinct 
pains momentum and force in well-de- 
viled and directed actions. 

But the master wakes; and so do his 
pliant tools. How often did the irre- 
sistible force of spontaneously devel- 
oped working class solidarity sweep 
away all opposing powers; and how 
often was this force shattered again by 
the betrayals and false issues. 

But there has not been one conflict, 
not one move, even though made often 
in a wrong direction, from which the 
wor*cr« could not draw good object les- 
sons. Methods and tactics change, and 
in evenr industry, in every country, other 
methods may have to be applied in or- 
der to establish that economic force and 
pressure in the incessant conflicts for 
the workers' riant s. 

To learn all these various methods It 



one of the supreme duties of all who 
struggle and strive for the advancement 
of the workers' cause. What may be 
tactically right in one conflict may prove 
disastrous in another; what may bring 
temporary success now may turn into 
a defeat Jater, if the workers fail to 
watch the moves of their enemies. 

A knowledge of the structure of pres- 
ent society and the laws governing the 
relations of the two classes also sug- 
gests the structure of such organizations 
of labor best fitted to cope with the 
formidable force of our adversary. It 
presents itself as a logical sequence that 
an equal knowledge of the shortcomings 
of antiquated methods makes imperative 
the adoption of up-to-date and advanced 
methods in the daily conflicts between 
the capitalist class and the working class. 

But there must come an end to the 
class war. The final test of strength 
between the two contending forces will 
cap the climax *oi capitalist develop- 
ment. 

That the final struggle may soon 
come, millions of workers, with their 
numbers continually increasing and their 
force augmenting, believe, and for it 
they strive and organize. How this last 
contest will be fought out nobody dares 
to predict, nor should it be necessary. 
But that it may be marked temporarily, 
if prematurely precipitated, by disaster 
and the slaughter of thousands — worse 
even than the butchery after the col- 
lapse of the Paris Commune — should be 
anticipated in case the working class 
fails to sec the necessity of organizing 
right and shaping their fighting methods 
and tactics according to the require- 
ments of an advanced age. 

A working class, so trained and edu- 
cated that they can apply every day 
different tactics and methods, cannot be 
trapped and ambushed; always on the 
alert, always advancing, always solidify- 
ing its forces, it will inarch on, un- 
daunted by the dire predictions that their 
efforts at ending the reign of misery 
and destitu'ion will "end in a collapse 
of civilization," and will "turn society 
back into a state of barbarism." 

A working class that fails to learn 
from defeats and victories alike, and 
trusts its fate to the command of a few 
self-glorified leaders, is doomed to suf- 
fer defeat in the final attempts. 

The workers must organize for vic- 
tory, and they can! There will be no 
retreat, no defeat and no disaster, either 
in the every day struggle, or when the 
moment shall conic when the workers, 
united in industrial organizations, pro- 
ceed with the management and opera- 
tion of all industries, through their own 
collective agencies, and turn out the op- 
pressors and non-producers, and estab- 
lish industrial freedom for all who la- 
bor and produce. 

In this little book I have endeavored 
to present a few object lessons for 
workers everywhere : not one of the 
illustrations given is imaginary, only the 
conclusions and the reasons for devel- 
opments predicted are elaborated on as 
dictated by an actual experience and 
active participation in the battles of la- 
l)or against the common foe. 

(To be continued* 



Would Cut Off 

Our Political Arm 

A few Sundays ago a man from a 
distant point, visiting this section at the 
Jimc, sat in the I. W. W. Hall and ar- 
gued by the hour that we do not need 
the political power we have or that we 
are likely to have; that we need only 
the economic; that the political gets its 
power from the economic, and not the 
economic from the political. 

Now there is always the shadow of 
truth in every assertion, for men have 
the faculty of making arguments to sus- 
tain points that need much bracing up 
to prevent them from collapsing. To 
take and hold the mills, mines, shops 
and factories implies that the majority 
of wage workers, small business men 
and farmers would be on our side at the 
time of taking and holding. If the ma- 
jority of legalized voters were not on 
our side at the time of our effort to 
"take and hold the industries" of the 
country, we would surely meet our 
"Waterloo" at the time of such effort, 
and such a "Waterloo" as the world 
has not known before. Now if we have 
the numbers and the power to "take 
and hold the industries of the country," 
why can we not have the power to elect 
a president and a congress to legalize 
this taking and holding? If we cannot 
elect a president and congress, by what 
process of reasoning can we lead our- 
selves to believe that we will have the 
power to take by force and hold the 
industries of the country? Such a pro- 
ceeding can be clear in the mind only of 
one who has not meditated over it and 
sees the thing in full light. 

Some men remind me of a rooster 
that has been hypnotized by a white 
chalk mark drawn across a blackboard. 
This rooster stands with his bill glued 
to the blackboard, and can see nothing 
but that white line across this black- 
board, hence is. powerless to pull away 
and walk off. And if we take and hold 
in "this lawless" manner, what assur- 
ance have we of peace and security 
after? To disregard "law and order," 
but to take by force, is to do just ex- 
actly that which we condemn in the 
anarchists. Reader, did you ever con- 
template the unreasonableness of an- 
archy; did you ever stop to consider 
the fact that to resist just law is to 
strengthen the power of government, by 
making, it apparent that restraint by 
force is needed? If no one resisted just 
law, if all fully obeyed just legal laws, 
governments would fall away for want 
of use. just as a snake sheds its outer 
skin when a new skin has fully formed 
to take its place. To resist the law, to 
undertake to do by force that which 
should be done by legal methods, would 
be to invite new laws to meet such cases 
of emergency. To declare that we would 
be counted out at the ballot-box, that 
we cannot elect and seat a president, 
but that we can develop an economic 
organization that can take and hold 
the industries of the country." is to my 
mind the rankest nonsense I If we have 
not the power in the political we cannot 
hare it In the Industrial, for the indus- 
trial workers would needs be Socialists, 



otherwise they would not be in the game 
of "taking and holding"! Is that hard 
to understand? Can men who refuse to 
vote for social ownership of the land 
and tools of industry be relied on to 
"take and hold them" by "lawless" 
means? The lawless mob may be relied 
on to do things by force, but this same 
mob would show its spirit of "lawless- 
ness" after the thing was accomplished, 
and would thus render that peace we so 
much desire and seek, impossible there- 
after. Frank Rixd. 
Eureka, Cal. 

To Working Men and Women 

At this age we millionaires and mas- 
ters seem to be in great disfavor. 

We do not hesitate to tell you that it 
is not right that you should have such a 
bad feeling toward us. 

We millionaires and masters own the 
things which you need to use to live 
upon— that is, the Land, Machines, the 
Mines and Factories— and we tell you 
that if we did not own these things so 
that you could work for us and use 
them, you would starve; therefore, you 
should treat us kindly and be our serv- 
ants, for remember the great book, the 
Holy Bible, says: You should obey 
your masters always and be satisfied. 
Even though your lot be small down 
here below, remember that your reward 
in heaven will be equal to ours. Beyond 
the pearly gates of that great celestial 
city on whose pavements will patter 
your tiny angel's feet on its cobble- 
stones of solid gold and from its silvery 
faucetcd fountains your ruby lips will 
sip sweet nectar and drink unadulterated 
wines. Here your enjoyment after 
death will be equal to ours. 

We know our wives and families have 
the best of the world's goods, while 
yours have not a sufficiency ; 

Wc live in case and leisure, while you 
must work; 

Wc have all the good things in life, 
while you are in poverty ; 

But now you should not be angry over 
these things, for as wc millionaires and 
masters have told you, if we did not 
own all things so that you could 
work for us and use them, you would 
starve; therefore, you sec you are better 
off, even though you must suffer, th^an 
you would be if we millionaires and 
masters did not own the world, in order 
that you might work for us so that we 
coulil pay you wages. 

Many of you want more wages, and 
when it does not decrease our share any 
we arc always willing to give more. 

You see wc do not live by wages like 
you do, but must depend upon our 
profits. 

And if you do not work so cheaply, 
wc will not make such large profits, con- 
sequently cannot pay you such high 
wages. 

The Socialists say that you can get 
along without us, but you can easily sec 
that you never have, for the same logical 
reason that inasmuch as fleas always 
have been, therefore a dog could not be 
happy without them. Tn the first place, 
he would have no INCENTIVE to was 
his tail and he would lose his AMBI- 
TION to roll. 

And again, reasoning from the same 
logical standpoint, inasmuch as bedbugs 
always have been, therefore you could 
not sleep without them. In the first 
place, you would be denied the pleasing 
sensation of a scratch, as well as that 
religious feeling of remorse for having 
taken the name of God in vain when 
trying to dislodge one of them with a 
pry bar. 

Then, again, many times the life of 
the sleeper is saved by a faithful bug, 
who pounces down upon you and har- 
poons you just as you are about to 
dream of banking a million dollars. 

Once in awhile there is one of your 
own number becomes rich by saving. 

You see if you save $1,000 a year (A 
VERY SMALL SUM FOR A WORK- 
INGMAN) and live to be a thousand 
years old vou will be a millionaire— 
PROVIDED YOU DO NOT SMOKE, 
CHEW. DRINK NOR EAT. 

Cleveland, O. M. Youtz. 



"For God and Craft Union" 

Fellow-Worker Wm. Yates writes 
from New Bedford, Mass: "Enclosed 
find clipping from local press. This 
Polish meeting which Webert inter- 
rupted was advertised in local press and 
also given out from Polish church pul- 
pit and the priest told his flock that 
after having dinner they must go to the 
meeting of the Weavers' Union. The 
Hart mentioned is a well-known fakir 
and in his opening remarks stated defi- 
nitely that there would be no discussion 
and no questions, and any interruption 
would be summarily dealt with, but our 
men were too numerous and gave him 
the "ha ha" for fair. The clipping states 
that there were 75 present, but Webert 
tells another story: according to his 
version there were 55. and he took 45 
of these away. After the crowd left 
the speaker resumed his talk and com- 
plimented the remaining 10 upon their 
intelligence, and said that he was proud 
to say that they were good Polish peo- 
ple and believed in 'God and the craft 
union.' This is the kind of dope thev 
deal out in this neck of the woods." 

The clipping follows : 

"There was trouble at a meeting of 
Polish weavers called to order by 
Matthew Hart, secretary of the Weav- 
ers' Union, Sunday afternoon at Phc- 
lan's hall, as the result of a number of 
the audience insisting on interrupting 
the principal speaker of the afternoon 
by asking questions. Mr. Hart warned 
them several times, and as they per- 
sisted he ordered them removed from 
the hall by the janitor. The result was 
that several of them did leave, and not- 
withstanding Mr. Hart's denial mem- 
bers pf the I. W. W. persist that Charles 
L. Webert, a member of the I. W. W., 
captured the meeting and took the ma- 
jority of the spectators away and ad- 
dressed them at another place. 

"The meeting was called by Mr. Hart 
for the purpose of organizing a Polish 
branch of the Weavers' Union and 
nearly 75 men were present to listen to 
a special speaker from Fall River, who 
was secured to explain the benefits of 
the union. The gathering was informed 
before the man began to speak that he 
was not to be interrupted by any ques- 
tions until after he had finished his dis- 
course. Despite this warning, according 
to Mr. Hart, several of the audience 
persisted in jumping from their seats 
and breaking the rule. Mr. Hart over- 
looked the interruptions for a time, hut 
•«»eire«l men kept breaking in he or- 
dered then to stop. 

"Charles i L Webert. who is a member 
of the I. W. W„ wished to speak and 



was stopped by Mr. Hart Webert is 
said to have still persisted, with the re- 
sult that Hart ordered htm ejected from 
the hall by the janitor. The janitor 
happened to be an L W. W. man also 
and refused, whereupon Hart said that 
he would not pay the rent for the hall. 

"Things looked promising for a little 
excitement for awhile, but the trouble 
was tided over and the infractors left 
the hall in a body, headed by Webert, 
who, it is claimed, led them 
else and addressed them." 



Strike Fund Acknowledged 

The following financial statement of 
the Graef hat b*nd strike is issued by 

Branch I, Local 152, I. W. W„ Pater- 
son, N. J. : 

MONEY RECEIVED. 

Local 152, Branch I, ribbon 

weavers $ 100.00 

Returned from strikers 17.00 

Kracmcr Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 25.50 

Bacr's, Van Houten St., weavers 22.50 

Totowa Silk Co., weavers 11.05 

United Ribbon Co., Ellison St., 

weavers 10.00 

United Ribbon Co., Grand St, 

weavers 9.25 

Johnson Cowdcn Co., weavers. 27.50 

Pilgram & Meyers, weavers.... ■9425 

Kracmcr Hat Band Co., weavers 33.00 

Upland Silk Co., weavers 13.25 

Migcl & Blun, Clay St., weavers 15.00 

Dciss Hat Band Co., weavers.. 9.50 

Upland Silk Co., weavers 12.50 

Strange Ribbon Co., weavers... 17.50 

Augusta Silk Co., weavers 20.75 

Micsch Ribbon Co., weavers. . . . 14.00 

Pilgram & Meyers, weavers. . . . 35.25 

Johnson Cowdcn Co., weavers.. 20.50 
United Ribbdn Co., Ellison St., 

weavers 12.00 

Columbia Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 53.50 

Dciss Hat Band Co., weavers... 11.00 

Strange Ribbon Co., weavers... 13.00 

Migel & Blun, Clay St., weavers 14.50 
United Ribbon Co., Grand St., 

weavers 5.25 

Kracmcr Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 43.65 

United Ribbon Co., Ellison St., 

weavers 12.25 

Totowa Silk Co., weavers 7.00 

Charles Miller Co., weavers.... 11.25 
Columbia Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 53.00 

Dciss Hat Band Co., weavers. . . 10.75 

Reinhardt, Mcding Co., weavers 9.25 

Upland Silk Co., weavers 12.50 

Collcncc & Nolan (list not re- 
turned). 

Kracmcr Hat Band Co., weavers 38.75 

Pilgram & Meyer, weavers.... 31.50 

United Ribbon Co., Ellison St., 

weavers 11.50 

Totowa Silk Co., weavers 1.00 

Deiss Hat Band Co. (list not 
passed around). 

Charles Miller Co., weavers.... 10.25 

Strange Silk Co., weavers 17.25 

Columbia Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 30.00 

Kracmcr Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 18.50 

United Ribbon Co., Ellison St., 

weavers 11.00 

Baer's, Van Houten St., weavers 16.00 

Weavers of Graef strikers at 

work 925 

Columbia Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 32.00 

Kracmer Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 22.15 

Pilgram & Meyer, weavers 25.25 

United Ribbon Co., weavers. . . . 10.50 

Columbia Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 25.50 

Weavers of Graef strikers at 

work 26.60 

Weavers of Graef strikers at 

work 4.50 

Kracmcr Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 20.25 

Weavers of Graef strikers at 

work 19.50 

Weavers of Graef strikers at 

work 13.00 

Kraemer Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 19.05 

Weavers of Graef strikers at 

work 2.60 

Outing of Graef strikers, weav- 
ers 80.46 

Kracmcr Hat Band Co., weav- 
ers 21.15 

(List not returned.) 

Graef weavers at work 3.30 

Total income $1,237.51 

Total expense 1,230.25 

On hand $ 7^26 

PAID TO GRAEF HAT BAND STRIKERS. 

25 strikers, each $ 5.00 $ 125.00 

12 strikers, each 6.00 72.00 

9 strikers, each 4.00 36.00 

8 strikers, each 6.00 48.00 

8 strikers, each 4.00 32.00 

14 strikers 103.00 

10 strikers, each 8.00 80.00 

10 strikers, each 8.00 80.00 

6 strikers, each 10.00 60.00 

7 strikers 78.00 

5 strikers, each 12.00 60.00 

Otto L. Panzer, for 

printing . 1.75 

5 strikers, each 12.00 60.00 

5 strikers, each 12.00 60.00 

5 strikers, each 12.00 60.00 

4 strikers, each 12.00 48.00 

Otto L. Panzer, for 

printing 1.50 

5 strikers, each 12.00 60.00 

5 strikers, each 12.00 60.00 

Otto L. Panzer, for 

printing 3.00 

3 strikers, each 30.00 

3 strikers, each 8.00 24.00 

3 strikers, each 8.00 24.00 

1 striker 8.00 8.00 

1 striker 8.00 8.00 

1 striker 8.00 8.00 

« „ $1,230-25 
P. S.— In view of the fact that the 

strike is still on, a supplementary report 

will be issued later. 

The Committee. 

The local union of Salt Lake City, re- 
cently organized by George Speed, sent 
in this week a list of 72 new subscribers 
for The Bulletin, with the cash. This is 
the record for locals. It's a good mark 
to aim at. Can your local beat it? 

The headquarters of the I. W. W. at 
Portland, Ore., have been moved from 
292 Burnside street to 204 So. Fourth 
street, where Industrial Unionists are 
always welcome. 
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The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace so long at hunger 
and want are found among millions of working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the 
good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
all the toilers come together on the political, as well as 
on the industrial field, and take and hold that which they 
produce by their labor through an economic organization of 
the working class, without affiliation with ' any political 
party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer hands 
make the trades union unable to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing power of the employing class, because the trade unions 
foster a state of things which allows one set of workers 
to be pitted against another set of workers in the same 
industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wage 
wars. The trade unions aid the employing class to mis- 
lead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their employers. 

These sad conditions can be changed and the interests 
of the working class upheld only by an organization formed 
in such a way that all its members in any one industry, 
or in all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
ing injury to one an injury to all. 

Therefore, without endorsing or desiring endorsement of 
any political party, we unite under the following consti- 
tution. 

I Copy of Constitution 8«nt on Application.) 
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